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A LETTER FROM A SURVEY ASSOCIATE 
June 7, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


This week’s issue of THE SURVEY is excellent—better, 
in fact, than usual. 

I have been talking to some men who are not $10 Co- 
operating Subscribers to THE SURVEY, but would gladly 
become such if offered the opportunity. The idea came to me 
that the co-operation of such men might be secured by others 
who are already enrolled as Survey Associates. Personally, 
I could get three or four, let us say four, new members if 
you do not push me for time—if you give me, say, until Sep=- 
tember. 

Why don’t. you make this plan general? A number of 
your subscribers, I am sure, would agree to secure one, two 
or possibly three new Co-operating Subscribers before a given 
date. You could furnish them with lists of present Co- 
operating Subscribers to prevent their asking people who are 
already enrolled. THE SURVEY is, of course, a co-opera- 
tive enterprise; and the function of ‘“co-operators” is to co= 
operate. 

I will write this afternoon to four different people, ask- 
ing them to become co-operators. If I secure one of the 
four, I shall send out three more letters, and keep on sending 
letters until I secure the four or more. 


Sincerely yours, 
A Co-operating Subscriber. 


If you are a Co-operating Subscriber and want to help— 
if you are not one and want to be one—if you are not one 
and can’t afford to be one, but still want to help by getting 
some one else to be one, now is the time when it would count 


for much. 
(See back cover.) 
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FHE- PITH. OR IT 


TWENTY years of neighborliness in Henry 
street. P. 427. 


VEN the innocent bystander—the public— | 


seems safeguarded by the revised Erdman 
Act, which both the railroads and the trainmen 
are urging upon Congress. P. 429. 


THE Cincinnati car strike settled by an un- 

usual combination of forces topped by 
Mayor Hunt’s application for the appointment 
of a receiver on the ground that by failing to 
operate its cars the company had violated its 
franchise. P. 432. 


Desk Gardner Murphy, organizer of the Na- 

tional Child Labor Committee, and widely 
known for his work in behalf of education in 
the South and of a better understanding of race 
problems, died Monday at his home in New 
York. 


‘THE tea shop girls of London. P. 444. 


MAJOR Peixotto’s boys across the roaring 
main. P. 444. 


S URVEY readers take their pens in hand. 
P. 441, 


| 
| FOURTH OF JULY ORATIONS | 


FIRECRACKERS are following stage-coaches 
into ancient history, and there is call for 
relief indoors and out from the old-fashioned 
Fourth of July oration. Tur Survey next week 
—July magazine number—will have some ad- 
dresses of a new sort. As patriotic as Patrick 
Henry’s best, but sounding new notes of the 
needs and strivings for freedom in a new cen- 
tury. 
First on the program will be a ringing speech 
on widows’ pensions. Not as associate editor of 
THE SuRVEY, or as secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, or as director of 
the School of Philanthropy or as professor at Co- 
lumbia—not as any of these, but as an individual, 
did he write this, says Edward T. Devine. 
Answers the question: “When is a pension not a 
pension ?” 
“Social work at present lacks a plan to make 
it effective,” Dr. Patten will say in his Inde- 
pendence Day speech to Survey readers. The 
crying need of this one hundred and thirty- 
eighth year of our independence is not for more 
social agencies but for a comprehensive social 
philosophy. The basis he lays for it in a brief 
five pages—a short speech—will be read and re- 
read and discussed, we hope, in later issues. A 
sharp jerk at the bridle for some who have been 
galloping down faint trails. 
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Another speech, the president’s address at the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
by Frank Tucker. Traces the three periods of the 
conference: first, when it was concerned only 
with the care of the poor and the sick and the 
weak; next, when prevention was the keynote; 
and third—but that is a secret until the release 
date a week from today. On the anniversary 
of this, our national birthday, Mr. Tucker de- 
clares “men are not born free and equal,’ and 
tells why he believes it. 


One hundred and thirty-seven years ago a 
few men gathered in an old red brick building 
in Philadelphia and signed a paper that led to 
the political freedom of a continent. Last month 
an even smaller group met in Chicago and set 
going a movement which shall free men and 
women from the fear of want in sickness and 


Vo a 


old age and death—the first American Confer- - 


ence on Social Insurance. Dr. Rubinow will 
summarize the discussion in the light of his in- 
timate knowledge of European experience. 


A little gunpowder is a dangerous thing. 
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fA WAVE OF LOVE’”’ 
IN HENRY STREET 


Henry Street, New York, where Lillian D. 
Wald has just completed twenty years of serv- 
ice in the first of all nurses’ settlements, was 
in a most unusual condition and frame of mind. 
Out of every window hung as many heads as 
there was room for. Along the edges of the 
roofs, on stoop railings, in queer attitudes of 
poise and gymnastic contortion, people waited 
for the coming of the pageant. 

Then flashed a thousand electric lights, a 
deafening shout went up and the line of beauty 
turned into the street. 

Indians and Dutch, true to the original in 
bearing and dress; boys and girls of the Colonial 
days; Quakers of 1806; stately men and women 
of 1860; groups of Irish, Scotch, Germans, 
Italians, Russians—all as from the pages of the 
book of Henry Street history—walked with ban- 
ners flying to awaken in the minds of the pres- 
ent generation a sense of what has gone before. 

In turn each group took the arena in the cen- 
ter of the street and illustrated in simple action, 
dance or song the life of its day. The perform- 
ance was a picture in color, wonderful in cos- 
tumes, effectiveness of incident and animation of 
actors; the audience was tense with appreciation. 

The climax of the evening was the recessional 
—the long banner of the settlement was borne 
over the heads of the performers, and the gayly 
colored line began to weave its way up and 
down under the blaze of lights. Instinctively the 
spectators on the grand stand rose and the men 
removed their hats. Amid a thunder of cheers 
for Miss Wald, the settlement and Borough 
President McAneny, the line passed out of sight. 

Not only did the neighborhood contribute of 
its resources, but equal interest from the city 
authorities was shown. The roadway was roped 
off, the new asphalt pavement freshly washed 
and swept, the passageways and arena effectively 
kept clear by the police, the adjacent schodl 
opened for dressing rooms—all of which meant 
that the various city departments had issued spe- 
cial permits and instructions that the city might 
officially co-operate with the neighborhood in 
recognizing the event. When the firemen stood 
spick and span at salute as the procession passed, 
and the church bell rang merrily, a woman neigh- 
bor voiced the feeling of many when she said: 
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“It surely seems as if a wave of love has struck 
the block.” 

Twenty years ago Miss Wald came to the 
neighborhood of Henry Street, beginning in a 
simple way the work which developed into the 
Henry Street Settlement, with its many civic 
and social ramifications. Dramatics and pagean- 
try have long been features of the activities of 
the house, but to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of her coming it was agreed that all 
previous efforts should be surpassed. History 
was searched for incidents; hands and heads 
were set to work to execute the plans. It was 
the culmination of two months of enthusiastic 
preparation which produced the effect that mere 
beauty or skill alone can not give. 

Thanks to the pioneer efforts of Percival 
Chubb, New York is familiar with the true fes- 
tival—a performance that is not only beautiful, 
but has meaning and draws from the experiences 
of the actors for its expression. The city is also 
beginning to realize the possibility of the street 
for festivity, and the celebrations at Greenwich 
House, St. George’s, and the Henry Street 
Fourth of July dances have proved that the 
street can command order and respectful atten-' 
tion when a sincere appeal is made. It was for 
this anniversary pageant to illustrate the possi- 
bilities of beauty in detail and finished perform- 
ance. 

Nine out of ten of those who took part in the 
anniversary pageant were Jews, either born in 
Russia or of Russian parentage. The appeal of 
the best American traditions had been made to 
them and they had responded not only well, but 
with a genuineness and spontaneity that roused 
the audience. ; 

On a Henry Street corner stands All Saints’ 
Church, fashionable seventy-five years ago 
when the street was one of the city’s finest. 
Climb up long and shaky ladders past the door 
of the old slave gallery, over thick carpets of un- 
disturbed dust, to the small arched windows, 
there to command a view of the whole brilliant 
spectacle. Then, lifting the eyes, gaze over the 
roofs of East Side tenements to the great bridges 
outlined in yellow light and over to the west 
a dark ridge of. skyscrapets surmounted by the 
jeweled ‘dome of the Singer tower. 

To the early worshippers in All Saints’ both 
views would have been visions equally unim- 
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PAGEANT POSTER 


THE PATERSON 


aginable. But the triumph of architecture in 
producing New York’s wonderful sky line would 
cause no more wonder to that generation than 
the triumph of democracy which created the 
spectacle of beauty in the street below. 

The problem to those who saw and in a meas- 
ure understood is not so much by what means 
to restrict the numbers of this Jewish race com- 
ing to our shores, but how to increase the points 
of contact with the highest American culture 
that the leaven of idealism with which it is so 
heavily endowed may be preserved to the en- 
richment of our country’s life. 


PAGEANT OF THE 
PATERSON STRIKE 


Of quite another sort was the Paterson 
strike pageant given the same night. The aver- 
age man who went to look on and the social 
observer familiar with labor struggles left 
Madison Square Garden with a vivid new sense 
of the reality of the silk strike and of indus- 
trial conflict in general for that -matter. 

The pageant, in which a thousand strikers 
participated, went the “human document” one 
better; it gave a real acquaintance with the 
spirit, point of view and earnestness of those 
who live what a “human document” tells; it 
conveyed what speech and pamphlet, picture and 
cartoon, fiction and drama fall short of telling: 
The simple movements of this mass’ of silk 
workers were inarticulate eloquence. And the 
words of “Big Bill” Haywood, or Elizabeth 
Flynn or Carlo Tresca or Pat Quinlan, in their 
efforts to give typical strike speeches, added 
nothing to the effect which the workers them- 
selves spontaneously gave. Even the speakers 
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seemed to feel this, for what they said seemed] 


calm in substance and delivery compared with) 
the whole-hearted simple vigor and earnestness} 
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of the thousand. 

Yet it was an earnestness that had little of 
the vindictive. Grimness was not the dominant: 
note in this characterization of industrial) 
warfare—even when the 


detectives fired on the strikers. There was 
almost a note of gayety when an Italian striker 
sang, to the music of one of his native folk 
songs, some words concerning the strike, and 
the refrain was taken up with much gusto by 
the group around him. When the strike was 


called, and the throng rushed from the door of |i 
the mill to the front of the stage and down the |p 


center aisle, there was dash and enthusiasm. 
Perhaps the thing that struck the observer 
most forcibly was the sort of people the strikers 
seemed to be and the absence of race prejudice. 
A large proportion were substantial, wholesome 
appearing German-Americans who seemed ut- 
terly to lack the hot-headed emotionalism which 
most people think characterizes I. W. W. ad- 
herents. One German striker, when asked how 


those of his nationality got along with the Ital- |} 


ians, said, “We're all brothers and sisters’— 
and it certainly seemed so, for the Italian singer 
was reinforced by a hearty chorus of German 
women. 

The pageant was without staginess or ap- 
parent striving for theatrical effect. In fact, 
the offer of theatrical producers to help in “put- 
ting it on” was declined by those who wanted the 
workers’ own simple action to impress the crowd. 
There was no complicated detail. The “epi- 
sodes”—all with the same _ scenery, a great 
painted canvas mill building—showed: the 
workers dully going to work, entering the mill, 
and then rushing out a little later when the 
strike was called; picketing and police club- 
bing in front of the mill; the funeral of Mo- 
destino; the strikers giving their children for 
temporary keeping to “strike mothers” from 
other cities; and a typical strike meeting ad- 
dressed by I. W. W. leaders. 

The hall was decorated with great signs to 
enlist sympathy for the strikers and stimulate 
the reading of I. W. W. literature. This was 
sold almost by the ton. Every seat was occu- 
pied at prices ranging from ten cents to $2. 
This alone made it a financial help to the strik- 
ers’ cause, but a large collection was taken also. 
That the whole occasion was most inspiriting 
to the strikers was very evident, surely, to any 
one who heard the mighty volume of sound 
when the audience joined in thundering out the 
Marseillaise. 


workers surrounded ||¥ 
the coffin of Modestino, the non-silk worker who ||) 
was killed on the porch of his home when the: 
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A BILL TO END 
RAILROAD STRIKES 


A bill amending the Erdman Act and over- 
coming some of its defects, which in the last 
twelve months especially have been brought to 
the fore, was introduced last week in both houses 
of Congress. The importance of the matter is 
indicated in the fact that twice within the last 
year the whole eastern section of the United 
_ States has been threatened by a railroad strike, 
and now the same cloud is looming up again, 
for the conductors and trainmen in the eastern 
section are taking a strike vote. 

When the Erdman Act first began to be taken 
seriously, railroad disputes were usually between 
a single road and its employes. Now the thing 
is done wholesale. In the controversy between 
the engineers and the railroads, for example, 
which was settled by arbitration, last fall,. fifty- 
two railroad companies were involved and over 
thirty-one thousand engineers, 

For a strike of such magnitude, the railroads 
declared that an arbitration board of three, as 
the Erdman Act provides, was inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, an arbitration board of seven members 
was finally agreed upon. Five of them were 
selected as impartial representatives of the pub- 
lic, and only two represented the parties to the 
controversy. The result was unsatisfactory to 
the employes, who insisted that these five were 
not sufficiently familiar with railroad conditions 
to pass upon the matter. Accordingly, when the 
locomotive firemen came into conflict with the 
railroads, they insisted upon an arbitration 
board of three, as provided by the act. So bit- 
terly did the railroads oppose this proposition, 
and so persistently did the employes stick to it, 
that a strike was only a few hours off when the 
railroads finally capitulated. 

A second important defect in the Erdman Act 
is that it provides for no official whose sole 
duty it shall be to attend to the matter of rail- 
road controversies. Instead, it provides that 
the commissioner of labor and the chief justice 
of the Commerce Court may be called upon to 
act as mediators in case of a railroad dispute. 
Within recent years the work of this nature has 
been so continuous that the commissioner of 
labor has found it almost impossible to attend 
to the work of his bureau. 

It is to meet these two difficulties especially 
that the new bill is designed. It provides for 
a commissioner of mediation and conciliation 
who, with two other officers of the government, 
will constitute a board of mediation and concilia- 
tion. An assistant commissioner is also pro- 
vided for. The bill provides for arbitration 
when desired, by a board of six instead of three; 
two to be selected by the railroads involved, 
two by the employes, and two by the four al- 
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ready chosen, or, in case of failure, by the board 
of mediation and conciliation. 

It is significant that the railroads and the rail- 
road brotherhoods have co-operated in drafting 
the bill and are giving it their united support. 
It is this fact that has led officers of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, who have been instru- 
mental in bringing the matter to a head, to feel 
sanguine as to its results if it becomes a law. 
Having asked for such legislation from Con- 
gress, neither the railroads nor the employes can 
very consistently refuse to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration under the terms of the act. 
In this connection Ralph M. Easley, chairman 
of the executive council of the Civic Federation 
makes this significant and optimistic statement: 


“The railroads and the brotherhoods have joined 
hands in this proposition, and that may reason- 
ably be taken to mean that we are to have no 
more strikes on the railroads in this country.” 


NEW HANDBOOK ON 
INFANT MORTALITY 


Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has issued a bulletin in the na- 
ture of a report on what American cities are 
doing and can do toward preventing infant mor- 
tality and the high death rate of children under 
five years of age. It finds that the efforts of 
city health officials in the last ten years have 
resulted in reducing the general death rate of 
cities below that of rural districts and villages; 
that babies die of diseases which are largely pre- 
ventable, and that therefore welfare work di- 
rected toward saving their lives usually meets 
with immediate and decided response. In New 
York and Philadelphia, for instance, systematic 
baby-saving campaigns have shown a reduc- 
tion of between 30 and 40 per cent in the deaths 
of children under two years of age. 

Miss Lathrop reports that practically the only 
limit of the good results to be obtained by en- 
thusiastic campaigns “lies in the financial side 
of the question. The investigations of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau indicate that the principal imped- 
iment to effective work in the health departments 
in most cities is the lack of adequate funds for 
carrying on preventive measures intelligently, 
and experience verifies the truth of the motto 
of the New York Health Department, ‘Public 
health is purchasable; within natural limita- 
tions a community can determine its own death 
rate,’ ©” 

The bulletin describes in detail the features of 
a successful baby-saving ‘campaign. It enu- 
merates them as, encouragement of breast-feed- 
ing, inspection of milk supply, establishment of 
milk stations, baby clinics, a corps of visiting 
nurses, prenatal care of expectant mothers, in- 
struction of mothers, forming “little mother lea- 
gues,” destruction of flies, attention to housing 
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conditions, and the thorough watering of the 
streets. 

In conclusion the bulletin advises city health 
officials to establish a continuous graphic state- 
ment of the births and deaths of babies by 
means of different colored pins placed on ward 


maps, and urges the prompt registration of 
births in order that the baby may be brought 
under observation as soon as possible. 


It is proposed to issue every year a similar 
bulletin which will serve as a complete manual 
for municipal and private agencies at work for 
infant welfare. 


NEW YORK MAYORS 
FOR HOME RULE 


During the three days of their meetings at 
Binghamton, the 300 men who attended the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials took action that would have raised 
the hairs of earlier burgomeisters. They not 
only discussed, and in some cases settled, the 
usual municipal problems of taxation, sewage 
and the like, but tackled such subjects as excess 
condemnation, home rule for cities as opposed to 
the legislative wisdom which comes out of Al- 
bany, municipal plans to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, municipal ownership of transportation 
lines, and Sunday baseball. A referendum of 
mayors is to be taken on the baseball proposal 
to which there was strong opposition. 

The conference took positive action when it 
adopted a legislative program; authorized two 
surveys of cities of the state; resolved to» es- 
tablish a state bureau of municipal information; 
adopted a state-wide municipal welfare move- 
ment; wiped out the misunderstanding that had 
existed in relation to the municipal empowering 
act, or so-called “home rule” law, and made 
clear the scope and powers of the new state 
health law. 

Attorney General Carmody declared that the 
municipal empowering act is purely an enabling 
act, and that it does not undertake to do more 
than to fill out imperfect grants of powers to 
the cities by the Legislature. In this he com- 
pletely reversed his first interpretation of the 
law and accepted the views of the Mayors’ Con- 
ference Legislative Committee, which during the 
winter carried on an energetic campaign for the 
measure. He urged the adoption by the Legis- 
lature of the remainder of the conference home 
tule program, namely an optional city charter 
law and a constitutional amendment. — 

The conference protested against giving poor 
law officials authority over admitting patients 
to public hospitals und passed resolutions com- 
mending the governur and the Legislature for 
enacting the Seely-McDaniels health bills, call- 
ing upon counties to build tuberculosis hospitals 
and upon cities to employ visiting nurses and to 
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establish dispensaries. The conference strong- 
ly favored the constitutional amendment author- 
izing “excess condemnation.” 


The city planning expert advisory committee ||; 


was authorized to make a survey of the cities 
of the state to learn what has been done and 
what needs to be done in the way of city plan- 
ning. It was also authorized to arrange for a 
state city planning conference early next year, 
and to devote its efforts during the coming year 
to the establishment of city planning commis- 
sions in every city as provided by the new law. 
So pressing has become the problem of taxa- 
tion and assessment that the conference decided 
to make a survey of assessment methods in the 
various cities. 


The state bureau of municipal information |j 
‘will be operated by the cities through the con- 


ference and in co-operation with the state li- 
brary. It will be established at Albany, financed 
by the cities of the state, and supervised by a 
council of five mayors. 


TO COUNT ALL 
GEESB ABE'S 


Governor Sulzer of New York recently signed 
the bill to amend the public health law in rela- 
tion to vital statistics, which was prepared by 
the Public Health Commission appointed by the 
governor for the purpose of revising and stand- 
ardizing the public health legislation of the 
state. The new law closely follows what is 
known as the “model bill,” a draft of legislation 
for the registration of births and deaths which 
has been recently revised by a committee that 
included representatives of the American Med- 
ical Association, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, American Bar Association, Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of the Census. 

New York has long been included in the reg- 
istration area for deaths, but the registration 
of births in the state, except in New York city, 
has been known to be incomplete, as is the case 
in nearly all states of the Union. The April 
report of the bureau of health of Rochester, for 
example, estimates that 500 births are unreported 
in that city every year. The new law requires 
births to be registered within five days after 
their occurrence, establishes a penalty for failure 
or neglect to make such report, and further pro- 
vides that should application be made for a cer- 
tified copy of a birth certificate within ten years 
after the occurrence of the birth and the same 
is not to be found on record, owing to the negli- 
gence of the physician or midwife, then the de- 
linquent, if living, shall be compelled to file a 
proper certificate at once and pay a fee of $5 for 
having the same officially recorded. 

Congress has long urged the authorities of the 


states that do not possess satisfactory vital statis- 


tics to co-operate with the Bureau of the Cen- 
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sus to the end that the United States may attain 
a complete and uniform system of registration 
of births and deaths. The death registration area 
now includes nearly two-thirds (63.1 per cent) 
of the total population of the United States. In 
the North nearly 84 per cent is included, while 
in the South a much smaller proportion (20 per 
cent) is represented. 


VACATION SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Vacation schools may have been due in the be- 
ginning mainly to the humanitarian impulse of 
drawing children off the streets. School sup- 
erintendents arranged activities and programs 
with that purpose in mind. But their experience 
began to have important bearings on their edu- 
cational theories and practice. The result is 
that vacation schools are making important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of educational meth- 
ods, and are already affecting the curricula and 
conduct of the school systems of the country. 

This is the analysis of the movement, given 
by Clarence A. Perry of the Division of Recre- 
ation of the Russell Sage Foundation in a report 
just off the press. In three years the number of 
vacation schools has nearly trebled. In 1909 
they could be found in only fifty-six cities; in 
1912 they were reported in 141. The movement 
began in 1885, when the first vacation school was 
started in Newark, N. J. Since they are well 
distributed throughout the country and show each 
year a fairly regular rate of increase, says Mr. 
Perry, they can no longer be regarded as a fad, 
but must be considered a development that is 
well rooted in real social benefits. 

How vacation schools are affecting elementary 
education is especially interesting now when ed- 
ucators everywhere are experimenting to make 
the public grade schools answer youthful needs 
more closely. For one thing, says Mr. Perry, 
they have demonstrated the kind of school ac- 
tivity that secures the pupil’s enthusiastic at- 
tendance. A Medford, Mass., principal reports 
that in spite of a temperature of 100 degrees in 

“the shade some of the time, the attendance was 
better than for any previous year, some of the 
boys being so interested that they begged to 
“come early” and “stay after.” 4 

Vacation schools have also paved the way for 
the all-year school. A significant application of 
this idea has been made by Superintendent 
A. B. Poland of Newark, who placed two ele- 
mentary schools upon an all-year basis in June, 
1912. His report for 1911-12 shows how this 
plan enables pupils to complete the work of eight 
grades in six years. The principals in charge 
of the two Newark schools give facts tending 

_ to show that regular work during July and Aug- 
ust need not be harmful to the pupil’s health’; 

that teaching voluntary pupils during the hot 
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months is not necessarily a strain upon the teach- 
er; that a large proportion of the pupils want to 
attend school during vacation; and that teachers 
of summer courses get experience which causes 
them to want to vitalize and make more practi- 
cal the instruction of the other ten months. One 
principal testifies as follows: 


_ Eliminating useless subject matter—not sub- 
jects—will save a great deal of time. Thus if 
arithmetic is to be of any practical value to 
pupils after they leave school, they must be able 
to perform the fundamental operations rapidly 
and accurately, and to solve practical business 
problems; but such useless topics as indirect cases 
of interest, discount, insurance and commission, 
seem rather a means of confusing the child’s 
mind than of serving any useful purpose. 


The great majority of the 141 cities having 
vacation schools hold sessions for five days a 
week. In seventy-six cities the classes continued 
for six weeks, in others for eight, and in six 
cities for ten weeks. Academic work was pro- 
vided in 114 cities and handwork alone in twen- 
ty-six. The sources of teachers’ compensations 
vary as follows: 

No. of Cities 


RoardolPeducationy, mc esrctaacst ct nee sock. reir cits 89 
Other) covernmentall bodies; . jc atin ncse ane ao cote 8 
Uitlomcek CGS ut are oh heh eterehcroteveysteatenetye hese aioe RE ere 28 
Contributions from individuals and associations.... 15 


COMPELLING DESERTERS TO 
SUPPORT THEIR CHILDREN 


A recent report of the city comptroller gives 
$400,000 as the amount New York pays each 
year for the care of children deserted by their 
fathers. The courts can deal only inadequately 
with this situation, for if the judge or magis- 
‘trate can not persuade the man to support his 
dependents, its only resort is to sentence him to 
the work-house. This does not help the wife 
and children. 

To remedy this situation in the state of Wash- 
ington, a bill has recently been passed which 
provides that when a man convicted of family 
desertion or non-support has been put to work 
on the public roads, the Board of County Com- 
missioners must pay a certain sum to those de- 
pendent upon him. The commissioners are di- 
rected to pay the money out of any fund avail- 
able to the wife or the guardian of the children 
or to a trustee appointed by the court. This 
trustee may be an organization or an individual. 

With the approval of the commissioner of 
corrections and of the judges of the Domestic 
Relations Courts, a similar bill has been drafted 
for New York city. The measure has already 
been reported favorably by the city committee 
in both the assembly and the Senate and with 
certain amendments is expected to pass within 
a few days. The bill provides that men com- 
mitted for desertion or non-support will be put 
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at useful labor and that the sum of fifty cents 
for each day’s work be paid to the prisoner’s 
dependents. Similar plans are in operation now 
in several cities, notably Washington, D. C., and 
Detroit, Mich. 


ADULTERATED CLOTHES - 
NOW UNDER ATTACK 


In line with the war on adulterated foods and 
drugs; Representative F. O. Lindquist of Mich- 
igan hopes to have the government protect us 
from adulterated wearing apparel. He has in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives a 
“pure fabric and leather” bill. Its aim is to 
have the federal government do for clothing, 
shoes and other wearing apparel exactly what 
it does for food and drugs through the Bureau 
of Chemistry, acting under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. Mr. Lindquist has sent out over 
2,000,000 pieces of literature urging popular 
support for his measure, and he states that he 
has the promise of over 6,000 women’s clubs to 
co-operate with him. 

Several years’ study of the subject has 
brought Representative Linquist to the conclu- 
sion that 75 per cent of the clothing, shoes and 
other wearing apparel worn by the average 
wage-earner is adulterated. The proposed 
bill would not prohibit the manufacture of adul- 
terated or inferior goods, but it would require 
that each article should bear a label stating the 
quality of material from which the article was 
made. 


MOTORMAN AND MAYOR IN 
STRIKE STRATEGY 
MARC N. GOODNOW 


Deep conviction begets eloquence in even the 
most primitive men. Jim Glazier of Cincinnati 
probably never dreamed that he was gifted with 
power to sway his fellows until one night recently 
when 1,800 determined employes of the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company reiterated their de- 
cision not to treat with the company until their 
newly-formed union was recognized. A letter 
from Mayor Hunt had just been read, asking 
employes to arbitrate on whether or not their 
union should be recognized. Immediately a 
dozen men sprang to their feet to speak against 
the plan. The first man recognized was Jim 
Glazier, a motorman. When the hisses against 
the mayor’s letter had subsided, Glazier said: 


“Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I can 
make a speech or not, for I am not used to talk- 
ing, but I have something in my heart which I 
want to say. I am an old employe. I have 
worked for this company for twenty-five long 
years. I have a family. It is a large one, too. 
There are eleven little children around my 
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hearthstone to feed. The littlest one can’t talk 
et. 

“T looked at this little boy this morning as I 
was leaving the house and I said to my wife: 
‘I have been just like that child for twenty-five 
years, I had my lips sealed by the traction com- 
pany and dared not open them. But, thank God, 
now, after twenty-five years, you men have made 
it possible for me to talk. 

“Now that I am a free citizen again and have 
the right of free speech, I want to say that I 
will take a shovel and dig in the ditch before I 
will go back to the traction company unless 1t 
recognizes our union. I say no, no, no, Mr. 
Mayor; we will not listen to this letter. Stick 
with me, boys, and we will win!” 


And the “boys” did win the recognition they 
sought—which was the vital point for which they 
were contending—though they conceded the 
“open shop” principle. 

For twenty-five years, as Jim Glazier said, trac- 
tion employes of Cincinnati have been under an 
agreement with the company not to organize any 
union. There was an association of employes 
practically taking the place of a union, and with | 
this association as a sop the street-car company 
exacted the pledge of the men not to follow 
other cities of the United States and band them- 
selves together. There have been spasmodic, 
intermittent outbreaks of doubtful force during 
those years, but no concerted action such as that 
which began on May 9, following the failure of 
the street-car company to reply to letters asking 
for a conference. 

Business was seriously interfered with, though 
for the most part the strike was taken good 
naturedly. Local newspaper men estimated that 
at least three-fourths of the population of the 
city was in sympathy with the striking men. 
Many business and professional men who did not 
have automobiles declared their intention of 
walking throughout the strike, and they held to 
their decision despite lame backs and sore feet. 
Buses, vans, express wagons and every sort of 
vehicle that could be used for transporting people 
to and from the city were put in commission. 
Those who preferred to walk wore in their hat 
bands or pinned on their coat lapels: “I’m satis- 
fied—I walk”; or just plain “I Will Walk,” bear- 
ing the initials of the I. W. W. Visitors to the 
city joined in the spirit of the strike and took 
their exercise good-naturedly. During the strike 
the international convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held at Music Hall, 
and though there was no street-car service on 
the Ohio side of the river the sessions were well 
attended. 

On May 19 an agreement was reached, pro« 
viding for recognition of the union and the arbi- 
tration of all other points in dispute. Much of 
the credit for this consummation is being given 
tc Walter A. Knight, president of the Federated 
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Improvement Associations. Almost from the be- 
ginning Mr. Knight had been actively interested 
in effecting a settlement. It is even said that 
he showed such ability and skill as an inter- 
mediary that Governor Cox was impressed by it 
and based his refusal to send troops on the work 
Mr. Knight was doing, at the same time urging 
both parties to get together on the basis of the 
Knight proposals. 

But an influence from another angle and prob- 
ably more,powerful was that wielded by Mayor 
Hunt, who filed suit in the Court of Common 
Pleas asking for a receivership for the traction 
company on the ground that, having failed to 
operate its cars upon schedule, the company had 
violated its franchise and forfeited its rights to 
the streets of Cincinnati. Thus the company 

“was put between two hot fires. It objected to 
recognizing the union and still more to having 
a receiver appointed. The actual prosecution 
of the suit would have been a dangerous pre- 
cedent for other public utility corporations in 
the state. Upon agreement to arbitrate, the 
mayor’s suit was dismissed with the declaration 
that the settlement of the strike had made a 
receivership unnecessary. Both the mayor and 
the city solicitor have declared they will prepare 
a history of the strike and its settlement for the 
use of other cities in similar difficulties and also 
as a reference work in case there ever are repe- 
titions of street-car troubles in Cincinnati. 

With the final acceptance by the street-car 
men of the peace proposal, both sides of the con- 
troversy appointed representatives to confer on 
the selection of a third arbiter. The traction 
company appointed Walter A. Draper, its secre- 
tary, and the union men named John P. Frey, 
editor of the Iron Molders’ Journal. After sev- 
eral conferences these two men selected for the 
third arbiter Prof. Herman Schneider, dean_of 
the College of Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati, and made him chairman of their 
board. 

- The board immediately reinstated more than a 
dozen car men. Following that, daily conferences 
were planned for the purpose of establishing, a 
new wage scale for motormen and conductors, 
hours of a work day and a scale of pay for men 
who are compelled to wait more than a fixed 
time for their “runs.” 

The full demands of the strikers were for a 
work day of ten consecutive hours; payment of 
at least half wages to extra men who spend from 
four to seven hours a day at the car barns wait- 
ing for runs; a wage rate of twenty-five. cents 
an hour the first year, twenty-seven cents an 
hour the second year and thirty cents an hour 
thereafter; and the right to a union. 

» In a statement, explanatory of these demands, 
addressed to Mayor Hunt the men declared that 

they had been compelled to put in anywhere from 
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twelve to eighteen hours’ time and often were 
paid for only seven hours. The old wage rate 
was twenty cents an hour for the first year and 
after that gradual increases of one cent an hour 
until the tenth year of service, when the rate was 
twenty-four cents. Here it remained for five 
years. Those who had completed fifteen years 
of service were paid twenty-five cents an hour. 

In commenting upon their demand for the 
right to organize, the men declared that their 
object was “to protect ourselves in the future 
against the low wages and long hours that now 
prevail, and also to protect ourselves against 
many grievances and complaints.” 

An amusing aftermath of the strike is the 
quandary in which the street-car company finds 
itself over the funds of the Mutual Aid Society. 
All the employes were required to hold member- 
ship in this and in order to receive the sick 
benefits and insurance offered were obliged to 
sign an agreement not to join a union, although 
they contributed from their own wages to the 
funds of the society. The strike left the society 
without any members, and with about $75,000 in 
its treasury. What to do with the money is the 
problem with which the company is wrestling. 


MORALS AND THE PRICE 
OF LAND 


FRED EASTMAN 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

The proposition is: If the price of land in any 
rural community be raised without a correspond- 
ing rise in the income derived from the land, 
the morals of the community suffer. 

Let the year be 1900. Let the land be any 
typical agricultural township in the United 
States. It is valued at an average of $20 an 
acre, and the typical farm, including, of course, 
improvements, is worth about $5,000 and yields 
all told 8 or 10 per cent interest. The popula- 
tion consists of about 200 families of strictly 
American stock, 90 per cent of whom have re- 
sided in the community fifteen years or more. 
There are five or six one-room schools in the 
township, and six or seven churches. The aver- 
age enrollment in the schools is thirty-five; the 
average membership of the churches sixty. 

The social life of the community, while crude, 
is not sluggish, However conservative in 
methods of farming and of education, there is 
yet a spirit of pride and of friendly co-operation. 
Telephones have not yet been introduced, so 
there is still a good bit of visiting among fam- 
ilies. The roads are so poor that there is little 
travel on them between town and country, and 
the recreations of the young people are confined 
to the neighborhood. These recreations consist 
of the games at school, a little baseball, an oc- 
casional spelling bee and singing school, and fre- 
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quent log rollings, husking bees and square 
dances. The old folks share in these sports and 
have a few of their own besides such as quilting 
bees and barn raisings. It is worth noting that 
nearly all these recreations combine work with 
pleasure and represent a form of co-operation 
vossible only in a stable population among fam- 
ilies that have known each other for a consider- 
able length of time. i 

It is possible for a young man in this com- 
munity to save enough money to buy a small 
farm by the time he is twenty-three or twenty- 
four, or if he has not saved enough he can us- 
ually borrow enough to make the purchase. On 
such prospects a young man can afford to marry. 
The average age of marriage in this township 
is nineteen for the woman and twenty-three for 
the man. 

te tens 

Now suppose the price of land be doubled 
without the farmer’s income being doubled; that 
is, double his capital without increasing his in- 
terest. Important results follow. 

The age of marriage is raised. A young man 
who can afford to buy land at $20 an acre finds 
it more difficult to purchase at $40. He will have 
to save longer, and his girl will have to wait 
for him, if she marries him at all. Whereas, 
when land was $20 an acre they might have 
“set up for themselves” when he was twenty- 
three and she was nineteen, now they must wait 
until he is about twenty-five and she twenty-two. 
In other words, the period between the arrival 
of their social instincts and their marriage <is 
lengthened. Unless counteracting influences in- 
terfere, the consequence of this is a lowering 
of the moral standards along sexual lines. The 
percentage of young people who can keep them- 
selves clean when this period is of five years’ 
duration is naturally larger than the percentage 
who can keep themselves clean when this period 
is of eight years’ duration. This is not to be 
interpreted as an argument for early marriage. 
It may be that late marriages are desirable. 
Doubtless they will be when sex education is 
more universal, but the statement here is simply 
that, other things being equal, when late mar- 
riages are forced upon young people who have 
little or no sex training there will be in all 
probability a smaller number of young people 
who can keep themselves clean through the ex- 
tended period between the arrival of their social 
instincts and their marriage. 

Stagnation follows in the whole social life of 
the community, especially as expressed in its in- 
stitutions. Raising the price of land without 
proportionately raising the income derived from 
it increases the farmer’s capital and his taxes 
but decreases his interest. When this condition 
prevails the natural tendency of the farmer is 
to sell, to convert the capital into cash and put 
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it where it will bring a larger interest. When 
he sells he moves, and when he moves he and 
his family go out of the country school, the 


country church and the community life alto- 


gether. It makes for a shifting and decreasing 
rural population which is poor soil for schools. 
and churches and community institutions of any 
sort. 

Not only does the attendance and enrollment 
or membership of these institutions drop, often 
to a fraction of their former number, but there 
is less money to support them. Schools and 
churches are supported on profits and when the 
farmer’s profits are decreased the prop is taken 
from his institutions. With the decline of these 
institutions goes the decline of community spirit, 
witnessed in the passing of community recrea- 
tions, community gatherings and community 
pride. The spelling bees, the singing schools, 
the husking and quilting bees, the square dances, 
the log rollings and the barn raisings become 
things of the past. 

“Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green, 

These far departing seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 

Morals do not flourish in such a stagnant en- 
vironment. 

This very thing has taken place in the United 
States in the last twelve years, and the condition 
described is the condition prevailing in the aver- 
age township today. Farm land has increased 
108 per cent in price, and the farmer’s income 
has not increased in proportion. The average 
age of marriage has risen throughout the great 
majority of our rural districts. Social life is in 
a stagnant condition. Over a third of our 
counties show a decrease ia their rural popula- 
tion. The enrollment in the average one-room 
country school is about half what it was ten 
years ago; the membership of the country 
churches has been steadily decreasing. The old 
forms of recreation have passed away. 

These facts are not propounded for the bene- 
fit of the “pessimists’ club.” They are not nec- 
essarily facts that need be deplored. But they 
are facts, and they are presented here in order 
to point to certain underlying economic causes 
of rural transition and decay and to suggest to 
those of us who are working for the repair of 
rural life that we tackle the problem at its 
economic end. 

If the farming population is to be a settled popu- 
lation, if it is to hold its young men on the farm, 
it must be made possible tor these young men 
to procure land of their own at an early age, 
and the income of the farmer must be made to 
keep pace with the rise in the price of his land. 
Either his production must be increased, or the 
price that he receives for his crops, or both. 

The morals of the community demand it. 


June 28, 1913. 
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SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY 


RUSSELL SAGH FOUNDATION PUBLICATION, Surve 
Sates, Inc. 10 pp. Price, postpaid of THR 
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The San Francisco Relief Survey contains the 
results of a study carried on during several years 
under the auspices of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. When the study was undertaken the field 
was divided under six topics: Organizing the 
Force and Emergency Methods, Rehabilitation, 
Business Rehabilitation, Housing Rehabilitation, 
Relief Work of the Associated Charities (after 
June, 1907), and Care of the Aged and Infirm. 
Each of these divisions was placed in the hands 
of an experienced investigator who had been 
closely associated with the relief work. 

The chief aim of the study was to preserve for 
the guidance of workers in future disasters, as 
well as of those daily engaged in administer- 
ing relief measures, a _ record of the lessons 
learned and the results attained in this colossal 
relief undertaking. 

The plan has been well carried out. The vol- 
ume gives an authentic and illuminating descrip- 
tion not only of the relief measures which fol- 
lowed the earthquake of April 18, 1906, and the 
succeeding conflagration, but of the methods 
pursued by a force of experts, co-operating with 
public-spirited citizens, in dealing with the 
great problem of permanent rehabilitation. 

The burned area comprised “the very heart 
and vitals of the city.’ The number of build- 
ings destroyed was 28,188, the number of per- 
sons made homeless about 200,000. The prop- 
erty loss has been estimated at $500,000,000, of 
which only $200,000,000 is believed to have been 
collected from the insurance companies. 

The seriousness of the situation following the 
disaster was enhanced by the comparative isola- 
tion of the city and by complete industrial 
paralysis. Not a mercantile establishment re- 
mained open. There was no water; not a pound 
of beef or a loaf of bread could be bought; no 
man or woman could earn a cent. At first, haste 
was essential in securing and distributing sup- 
plies and confusion was inevitable. No one 
knew what funds would be available or what 
would be needed. 

The first attempt at organization was made by 
the Mayor, Eugene E. Schmitz. Hardly had the 
conflagration begun when he named a citizen’s 
committee of fifty persons. This committee cre- 
ated a sub-committee, called the Finance Com- 
mittee, with Ex-Mayor James D. Phelan as 
chairman, but did little else. With the prompt 
arrival from New York of Edward T. Devine, 
all-important unification was sought, and the 
Finance Committee became the Finance Commit- 
tee of Relief and Red Cross Funds, which in co- 
operation with the United States Army, soon 
gained a fairly complete control of the relief 
activities. 

The city was divided into seven sections, each 
in charge of an army officer and a civilian 
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chairman. Orderly distribution of relief thus 
became possible and the situation was sufficiently 
mastered to put into effect intelligent devices for 
reducing the vast numbers dependent on re- 
lief giving. The daily rations ranged, April 25 
to May 2 (inclusive), from 306,000 to 313,000. 
By June 23 they or their equivalent at the hot- 
meal kitchens were reduced to 15,451. 

The reawakening of industry and the efforts 
of each stricken person to solve his own prob- 
lems should be given first place in this record 
of achievement. But a prompt, if faulty, regis- 
tration, distribution of rations, gradually less 
frequent, the later introduction of hot-meal kit- 
chens which were never popular—in place of the 
distribution of rations, and the rehabilitation 
work, were essential factors. : 

Rehabilitation was proposed May 5, 1906, 
barely two weeks after the disaster, when chaos 
seemed likely to continue indefinitely, and be- 
came from that time on the all-important inter- 
est of the relief workers. Altogether 20,241 
families were assisted by the rehabilitation com- 
mittees. These families probably comprised 
nearly, if not quite, 100,000 persons. As much 
as $500 each was given to 647 families. Re- 
habilitation consisted of free or reduced rate 
transportation to other communities, gifts or 
loans of tools, re-establishment in trade, the 
building of modest houses, and the setting up of 
respectable people as lodging house keepers. 

The giving or loaning of tools enabled thous- 
ands of mechanics) to resume self-supporting 
occupations. In re-establishing people in trade 
or as lodging house keepers a sharp line was 
drawn between applicants with well-conceived 
and those with only vague plans. Thus the 
destitute were spurred to develop intelligent so- 
lutions of their problems. On June 1, 1906, 
about 40,000 persons were living in tents and 
shacks in the public squares. To house them 
was a prime necessity. The working out of this 
problem is described in Part IV of the study. 

In 1908, two years after the disaster, 894 of 
the families who had been aided to start in busi- 
ness were revisited to obtain data on results 
for the Relief Survey. Of these, 507 were still 
in business in which they had been started, 66 
were employed in similar kinds of business, 65 
in other kinds. Of the remaining 256, 29 were 
known to have died, 31 to have left San Fran- 
cisco, and 119 were not found. 

The taking over of relief work by the Asso- 
ciated Charities in June, 1907, one year after 
the disaster, when it became possible to place the 
remaining dependents on a more. normal relief 
basis, was necessarily full of difficulty, but is 
shown to have been well carried out. While the 
burden of dependency is shown to have been 
greater after than before the disaster, judicious 
use of the relief funds and improvements in or- 
ganization made better results possible. 

An account of the care of the aged and in- 
firm, and of the establishment of a permanent 
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relief home forms a particularly interesting sec- 
tion of the study. 

Certain dangers to efficiency and success, due 
to interference from persons or organizations 
not closely in touch with the work, or from 
those who may be acting from ulterior motives, 
are well brought out. For about two months 
after the disaster the work of relief had made 
extraordinary progress, considering the magni- 
tude of the problem. Ir June, a commission of 
three persons was created, to take complete 
charge. On June 22, to the dismay of the relief 
givers, the balance of power on this commission 
was placed in the hands of an untrained polli- 
tician. The rehabilitation work was skilfully 
withheld from this commission and on August 1 
the commission resigned. At a most critical 
period (August, 1906) certain eastern funds 
were withheld because of ill-informed, reckless, 
and most unfortunate stories circulated with re- 
gard to relief work. Moreover, those who con- 
trolled these funds never fully grasped the need 
of unification. The Relief Survey says: “It 
cannot be too plainly stated that there must be 
only one relief committee or corporation.” An- 
other lesson learned in the rehabilitation work 
was that the central committee should insist on 
its own standards of investigation and not ac- 
cept as final the recommendations of clergymen 
and outside societies, however respectable. 

Prior to June 1, 1909, the cash contributioris 
sent to the central relief-giving body amounted 
to $9,116,944.11. In addition, large sums were 
sent to other agencies and to individuals. An 
appropriation of $2,500,000 was made by Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding the sensational stories 
spread in the East of the maladministration of 
‘the relief funds, both the local auditors and the 
auditor of the War Department found that the 
funds had been scrupulously and successfully 
guarded. 

The relief of San Francisco was a monumental 
achievement. In spite of the suddenness of the 
almost overwhelming catastrophe, one problem 
after another was mastered. The plans devised 
and put into effect should serve as an object les- 
son, if and when other similar disasters occur. 

Joun F. Moors. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 

By Mary VAN Kupnck, Russell Sage Foundation Pub- 

lication. Survey Associates, Inc. 280 pp. Price, post- 

paid of TH Survey, $1.50. 

“It’s the American way . . . we have to pro- 
duce fast.” Artificial Flower Makers, by Mary 
Van Kleeck, is not merely a local trade docu- 
ment. It is primarily a study of the “American 
way,’ which permits the transformation of a 
handicraft capable of the most artistic possibili- 
ties, into a process as mechanical as finishing 
buttonholes or. punching eyelets in shoes. The 
Committee on Women’s Work of the Russell 
Sage Foundation selected the artificial flower 
trade for intensive study, not only because three- 
quarters of all artificial flowers made in the Unit- 
ed States are produced in New York City, but 
because this trade is “a concrete illustration of 
large industrial problems—seasonal work, child 
labor, lack of skill, the home work system— 
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which are common to many occupations in many 
communities.” 

With a vision of the larger significance and 
constructive value of investigation, Miss Van 
Kleeck constantly emphasizes the fact that a 
study of the welfare of workers in flower shops 
is necessarily a study of the very life and future 
of the industry. On the one hand, she con- 
siders the personal histories and home surround- 
ings both of women employed inside flower fac- 
tories and of women engaged in making flowers 
at home. On the other hand, she presents evi- 
dence of irregular employment in the flower 
trade, of frequent overtime, of inadequate pay- 
ment, of haphazard methods of training, of the 
demoralizing effects of home work. Her 
analysis of the interaction between the low 
standard of living of the workers and the low 
industrial standards in the trade leads to the 
conclusion that “The exploitation of the un- 
skilled, whether they may be children or their 
mothers or their grandmothers, means bad 
workmanship, and bad workmanship will inevit- 
ably undermine the prosperity of the industry.” 

Facts about the artificial flower trade in Paris 
secured at first hand by an assistant worker, 
while not conclusive, are important and illumin- 
ating by way of comparison with conditions in 
New York. 

The impression of photographic accuracy 
which this book leaves with the reader is proof 
of the thoroughness and precision with which 
the investigation was conducted. No sensational 
high-lights blur the report with unfairness and 
“muckraking,” yet no detail is left undeveloped. 
Whereas Miss Van Kleeck has not presented as 
minute and technical a program of reconstruc- 
tion as she has recently for the better organ- 
ized trade of bookbinding, she submits a general 
outline for the more effective control of the 
artificial flower trade. Especially does she urge 
the prohibition of home work, the factor which 
she considers most responsible for the chaos in 
the trade. The chief value of Artificial Flower 
Makers is, however, its value as a “scientifically 
determined basis of fact” essential for estab- 
lishing better conditions not only in the artificial 
flower industry but in every industry where the 
standards of American workmanship are being 
lowered to flood the market with cheap and 
shoddy products. Mary L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


TRADES FOR FACTORY WORKERS 
TRADES FOR INDUSTRIAL ART WORKERS 

Brief outlines of inquiries made by the Alliance Hm- 

ployment Bureau, 107 Hast 17th Street, New York city. 

Price, paper 25 cents and 15 cents respectively. 

In these small pamphlets we find discussions 
of the following trades: Sample card mounting, 
perfumery making, paper box making, candy 
making, case making for jewelry and silverware, 
air brush work, novelty painting and costume 
illustration. The mental and physical require- 
ments for the processes of each trade; the hours, 
the wages, the seasons, the factory conditions, 
the nationality of the workers and the future 
possibilities are briefly considered. 

The trade offering the most remunerative fu- 
ture, as we should expect, also requires the great- 
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est natural ability and special training. This is 
costume illustrating. Workers may earn $35 a 
week and also may establish themselves in busi- 
ness with comparatively little outlay. 

Candy and paper boxes offer the least promis- 
ing outlooks. Eleven dollars is the maximum 
wage in each. Candy making as a permanent 
trade is condemned. The short seasons, the over- 
time and the poor pay often start girls on the 
road as “floaters.” Regarding paper boxes, the 
summary on» that subject may be quoted: “Girls 
starting at.$4 to $4.50 can reach a maximum of 
$10 to $11 in one and one-half to two years. 
The normal hours are good, and in busy season 
the overtime is not as a rule excessive. There 
are many girls of good grade found in the trade.” 

The pamphlets will assist those who are in- 
terested in helping young people to select wisely 
a life work. The information does not claim to 
be scientific or complete, but enough facts are 
presented to act as sign posts indicating the 
direction for further investigation. 

Only eight of the 200 or more trades open to 
women in New York city are considered. This is 
a mere beginning. It is gratifyng to have such 
an organization as the Alliance Employment Bu- 
_ reau give the public the advantage of the mass 
of information their work places at their com- 
mand. Anna M. RICHARDSON. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN SOCIAL CULTURE 

By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. Mitchell Kennerley. 

pp. Price $2.00; by mail of Tam Survny, $2.09 

A book that lives up to its title and is written 
by an author peculiarly well-fitted to discuss the 
subject is naturally full of promise. Mrs. 
Spencer does not disappoint us in Woman’s Share 
in Social Culture. Her career as an ethical and 
social writer and worker has been supplemented 
- by a rich personal experience which, coming to 
some rare women now, is prophetic of the democ- 
racy of the future. It seems as if her book ought 
to be almost the final word in the argument 
from analogy. She proves so overwhelmingly 
the absurdity of the obstacles that have been re- 
moved that it seems impossible for the open mind 
to yield to the same kind of obstacles in the 
future. 

The incredible difficulty which women met in 
entering those branches of the medical profession 
which ought always to have been theirs Mrs. 
Spencer presents dramatically. The New York 
Tribune in an editorial printed in 1853 said: 
“Fifty years hence it will be difficult to gain 
credit for the assertion that American women 
acquiesced through the former half of the nine- 
teenth century in the complete monopoly of the 
medical profession by men, even including mid- 
wifery and diseases of women.” 

In 1859, the Medical Society of the County of 
Philadelphia passed “resolutions of excommuni- 
cation” against every physician who should 
“teach in a medical school for women” and every 
one who should “consult with a woman physician 
or with a man teaching a woman medical 
~ student.” : : 

Mrs. Spencer shows that the same difficulties 
have confronted women in the trades as in the 
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professions. They have been robbed of their — 
historic occupations and they have been excluded 
as long as possible from new avenues. They 
have always had marriage and housekeeping in 
competition with wage-earning occupations, and 
then have been criticised for their incompetency. 

An admirable chapter, Social Use of the Post 
Graduate Mother, tells of the woman in “her 
second youth” in a much more hopeful and stimu- 
lating way than The Dangerous Age. Tending 
always to relate the activities of the two sexes, 
Mrs. Spencer is especially illuminating in the 
Problems of Marriage and Divorce. “There is 
no power that can make, through the law, a dead 
relationship live again. There is no possible 
miracle by which statutes can make love out of 
hatred, happiness out of misery, faith out of 
distrust, a home out of a prison from which a 
man and woman long only to escape. Nor can 
any law forbidding either separation or divorce 
make that a suitable place in which to bring up 
children which has become not a home, but such 
a prison. The state, however, when it assumes 
its rightful and needed control of marriage and 
family life, will make the children’s welfare a 
chief consideration in settling vexed questions of 
giving or refusing divorce.” 

The place which woman has held in the face 
of difficulties that man has never had to sur- 
mount, naturally warrants Mrs. Spencer in claim- 
ing a function for her in the state. What woman 
has done from the historic period in voluntary 
organizations is now being gradually taken over 
by the state. What will happen if woman is 
discharged? Surely what has happened when 
man undertakes those things that are essentially 
not masculine. 

The most conspicuous quality exhibited in Mrs. 
Spencer’s book is sanity. When that employs the 
twentieth-century, synthetic method, what more 
can be desired? CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


THE OLD FASHIONED WOMAN 


By Busizr CLpws Parsons. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of TH» Survey $1.66. 


In The Old Fashioned Woman Mrs. Parsons 
has made an important ethnographic contribution 
to the literature on woman. She presents a sur- 
vey of the quaint notions entertained by primi- 
tive as well as more advanced people in regard 
to sex customs, privileges and inhibitions which 
differentiated women and made them a distinct 
social class, “the very special object of society’s 
interest.” 

The fact that these primitive fancies, through 
their modified survival, still affect women in the 
social, industrial and political world, is as in- 
teresting as it is significant. The characteristic 
segregation of woman at her critical periods still 
survives. The old maid, who was ‘unknown to 
savagery and not suffered in early civilization,” 
is now a “fleeting phenomenon.” Today it is 
the married woman who is set apart and “pro- 
tected.” “She is forced either into idleness or 
into fictitious jobs by the pride of her family or 
by the nature of our economic organization, 
there being no place in it, outside of depressed 
industries, for a half-time worker.” 
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There is an interesting chapter on the changes 
in civilization in the ideas of marital unity. 
“Indeed, since the rise. of our ‘new woman,’ mari- 
tal representativeness has come to be so beset 
with dangers that some day husbands are likely 
to disown it in toto.” 

Very illuminating in view of the present agi- 
tation for health certificates as prerequisites to 
marriage, accompanied by our lack of penaliza- 
tion for communicating barrenness-causing dis- 
ease, is the suggestion that the modern attitude 
may be a survival of “the insignificance of physi- 
cal paternity in the proprietary family.” “Ts it 
asking too much to suggest that the rational 
regulation of child-bearing be no longer account- 


ed a crime, and that society at large welcome - 


the women engaged in ‘doing their duty’ by it— 
instead of ostracising them?” 

Very persistent, too, is the notion that a girl 
works only because “she has to.” “Even in or- 
ganizations for the unemployed, insurance against 
worklessness is sometimes not open to women.” 

Both feminism and anti-feminism had their 
rise in primitive society. The fear of woman 
and her competition were early recognized in 
the church. She was excluded by the theolo- 
gians from their cults, as today she is excluded 
from certain university courses, clubs and secret 
societies. To hold her interest and devotion, 
without making her independent, has always been 
for man a nice question. 

Mrs. Parsons is well qualified, by reason of her. 
experience and training as a college instructor 
and student in sociology, to interpret modern 
woman in terms of her primitive ancestor. Her 
extensive travels, social experience and author- 
ship lend piquant illustration to the grace of her 
style. The extensive bibliography will be wel- 
comed by the student and social worker. 

The book is an effective plea for the modern 
recognition of women as individuals and not as 
members of a class, and is especially interest- 
ing by reason of the humor and broad sympathy 
of the author. 

Exrsa HeErzFetp NAUMBURG. 


SCHOOL FEEDING—ITS HISTORY AND PRACTICE AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


By Louisp STEVENS Bryant. J. B. Lippincott. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of THr Survny, $1.62. 


Although school feeding began in Europe over 
a century ago and has been growing fast in 
America in the last ten years, accurate informa- 
tion on the status of the subject has been diffi- 
cult to obtain. Mrs. Bryant’s comprehensive 
treatise comes as a welcome addition to our 
literature on the feeding of children. Up to the 
time of its publication, data regarding the his- 
tory of the school feeding movement were buried 
in special reports of committees and commis- 
sions, some private and some public, or in de- 
sultory articles in many kinds of journals, edu- 
cational, scientific and popular. Mrs. Bryant 
has thoroughly sifted this material, personally 
investigated conditions in this and foreign coun- 
tries, and made a comprehensive survey of the 
origin, methods of administration, and practical 
results of school meals in England, Germany, 
France, and other European countries, as well 
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as in the United States. The book is well illus- 
trated by charts and photographs, and is sup- 
plemented by a chapter on meals in open-air 
schools in various places. 

A review of the investigations of underfeed- 
ing among American school children is given, 
presenting the causes and results of malnutri- 
tion, the food requirements of children, and 
samples of suitable menus from both nutritional 
and economic aspects. This part, written by 
one not a specialist in nutrition, bears evidence: 
of the discriminating methods which the author 
has used in all her work. On this particular 
problem she collected and had analyzed chil- 
dren’s lunches and personally visited and talked 
to authorities. The daily food needs of the aver- 
age child are stated in terms of various medical 
experts connected with the movement in differ- 
ent countries, and the consensus of opinion 
clearly stated. We should like to have seen 
protein included among the energy suppliers, 
and the ash constituents more clearly shown to 
be essential to “tissue” building; but protein 
requirement is rationally indicated and the 
standards for energy are such as one can ap- 
prove. It would have been a satisfaction to 
know how to locate a little more definitely some 
of the authorities quoted, Dr. Airy, Dr. Eris- 
man, Crowley, and others. 

By no means the least valuable portions of 
this work are the annotated bibliography and 
appendices. The latter include the English Pro- 
vision of Meals Act, Regulations for School 
Breakfasts in Stuttgart, menus for school din- 
ners in Bradford, England, and dietaries for 
children in which the penny lunch is made a part 
of the ration. To any one entrusted with the 
planning of school lunches the book will be most 
suggestive and to all concerned with nutritive 
problems it will prove interesting reading. 

Mary Swartz Rose. 


THE FARMER OF TOMORROW 


By Freppric Irving ANDERSON. The Macmillan Co. 
308 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of THr Surveny, $1.62. 


NEW IDEALS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Grorcr HERBERT Butts, Ph.D. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 127 pp. Price $.60; by mail of TH Survey, $.66. 


MAKING THE FARM PAY 
By C. C. BowsFietp. Forbes & Co. 
$1.00; by mail of THt Survey, $1.15. 
Frederic Irving Anderson’s The Farmer of 

Tomorrow might have been called An Empire 

in the Making. It should be read by every one 

who enjoys being carried along on a tide of big 
ideas, significant facts, and fascinating, scientific 
truths, without having to think! What it is alt 
about is told below in paragraphs quoted from 
the author’s preface; but the manner of the tell- 
ing in the book itself cannot be described. Read 


300 pp. Price, 


it. Whether you are interested in the farmer 


or not; read it. At least you are interested in 
empires, and this book is a book about an em- 
pire—and the foundation upon which it is build- 
ing. 

The book performs the invaluable service of 
telling what the scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture are dong and have done; and, 
whether you accept their conclusions or those 
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of most all other doctors of the soil, the ideas 
are no less stimulating. To the student of rural 


‘problems one vital fact survives,—the fact that 


intensive and extensive agriculture are not two 
methods competing for supremacy the country 
over, but are, as far as ultimate methods are 
concerned, predetermined by the nature of the 
soil and climate in each locality. As the 
agencies for building the new rural civilization 
must forever differ for wide-living and closely 
settled communities, the pioneers in rural devel- 
opment must ever and always make sure whether 
intensive or extensive agriculture is the future 
of the locality under study before plotting its 
chart in the new civilization. 

“The author has sought to bring together in 
one volume a popular consideration of the two 
fundamental factors affecting the business of 
farming; first, the floor space of the American 
farmer in terms of land, and, second, the re- 
sources of the land itself, in terms of soil fer- 
tility. The inter-relation of these two factors 
must determine eventually the type of farming 
of any community. 

“Where shall I locate my plant? is the prime 
question the man who goes back to the land to- 
day must ask himself. Free land is gone; the 
rich homesteads of a decade or two ago, to be 
had for the asking, have forever passed into his- 
tory. Yet there are opportunities for the busi- 
ness farmers of today undreamed of by their 
ancestors of a generation or two ago to whom 
land was nothing but a means of labor. Less 
than one-half of the nine hundred million acres 
in the hands of the farmers is improved; nearly 
two-thirds of this land nominally in farms has 
not yet been called on to produce food. There 
are swamps to be drained, cut-over forests to 
be cleared, deserts to be watered and dry lands 
to be made productive by specialized crops and 
methods. Without increasing the efficiency of 
its improved acres, the nation still possesses 
enough resources in terms of land alone to feed 
double the population that exists today. It has 
been the author’s endeavor to chart this empire 
of opportunity that awaits the gleaner in the 
period of reclamation which is now setting to- 
ward flood tide.” 

ee ee 

The problem of the rural school is fairly 
simple to state, but Professor Betts in his New 
Ideals in Rural Schools, has stated it with un- 
usual insight, clearness, and completeness. Edu- 
cation, he says “must relate itself immediately 
and concretely to the business of living,” furn- 
ishing the student with the “particular knowl- 
edge required for the life he is to live,” shaping 
his “attitude, so that he will confront his part 
of the world’s work or its play in the right 
spirit,” and giving him “training in technique. 
or the skill required in his different activities.” 
This is the general problem of all schools. The 
particular problem of the rural school Professor 
Betts declares to be understandable only as the 
rural community is understood. That the writer 
understands the rural community is fully shown 
in the subsequent pages in which he describes the 
conditions and problems in rural communities. 
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Improved educational facilities, better adapted 
to farm life, and greater opportunity, more time, 
and added means for recreation, he finds the 
points of attack most clearly indicated. In turn- 
ing to the part that the rural school can play in 
this attack, the author shows the great possi- 
bilities for social and recreational ends in the 
use of the school as the social center of the com- 
munity. In this connection, however, and in con- 
nection with better educational equipment and a 
richer curriculum, it is not in the “little red 
school house” that the author places his hopes, 
but in the consolidated school. Here better 
grading and organization can be realized, with 
well trained, well paid teachers; the curriculum 
can be extended to include civics, nature study, 
health and hygiene, agriculture, domestic science 
and normal training, music and art, physical 
training and athletics; and recreation for young 
and old can be provided for. 

The chapter on curriculum will interest prin- 
cipals and teachers, and the chapter on teaching, 
teachers and trustees. To the consolidated 
school, again, Professor Betts looks for the real 
solution to efficient supervision, where the prin- 
cipal of the school can give the constant over- 
sight necessary, and where the county superin- 
tendent can be to the principal what the super- 
intendent of city schools is to the local prin- 
cipals. 

New Ideals in Rural Schools is a valuable 
book for students of education, and of rural 
problems, and for principals, or superintendents 
of rural schools—local, county, or state. It is 
inspiring in its breadth, and scientific in its 
orderly presentation. It does not seem, however, 
quite to meet the intention of the editor) as far 
as being a book for parents and teachers is con- 
cerned. A better book for such, as for other 
rural laymen looking for inspiring guidance, is 
Mabel Carney’s Country Life and the Country 
School. 

Eset rs 

Although Making the Farm Pay is a book 
written for farmers and is for the most part 
technical, it includes two chapters suggestive to 
the student of rural life: one on How 
to Go Back to the Land, in which it is 
suggested that the city man make his first ex- 
periment by living on a small suburban farm 
while still holding his city job; and the other, 
Profit Sharing with Fruit and Vegetables 
wherein the admirable suggestion is made to give 
the boys and girls as they grow up a share in 
the profits in the crops which they help to pro- 
duce, as a means of obtaining their interest in 
the farm and farm life. The author tells of one 
instance where an old orchard of about twenty 
apple trees was extended until it occupied four 
acres, to. which was added an acre of straw- 
berries and raspberries. The head of the house 
gets his share for furnishing the land and the 
money required to buy the young trees; and the 
two sons, wife, and daughter, receive equal 
shares for the labor which they have put into it, 
—last year each of the five received $300. 

Joun R. Howarp, Jr. 
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TREND 


Lote Ee MOWER 
Eiua A, FANNING in New York Times 


Hans and Liz said I told lies 
This mornin’, while my baby slep’, 

An’ I wuz tryin’ to keep them still 
While we played jackstones on my step. 


I said one year—’twas country week— 
A woman took some girls an’ me 

’Way, ’way off—to the grandest place, 
Where flowers an’ berries all wuz free ! 


An’ to a house with twenty- rooms, 
. Where just one man an’ woman stayed. 
I had a bedroom all myself, 
An’ never wuz one bit afraid. 


Hans said there wasn’t no such thing, 
*Cause in a bedroom there must be 
Your father, mother, an’ the kids; 
An’ then some boarders, two or three. 


An’ nights when it got orful hot 

You slept out on the roof, or walk, 
Or fire-escape. But Hans don’t know! 

I scorns them vulgar children’s talk! 


Oo-0! Don’t I wish some country folks 
With twenty rooms had one to spare 

For such a little girl like me, 

With ol’ plaid dress, an’ yaller hair! 


LONPON'S Tea Shop Girls are the subject of 

a study by Barbara Drake in a recent issue 
of the Women’s Industrial News. Though the 
study of the employes in these peculiar and unique 
eating houses of London which most nearly cor- 
respond to our “dairy lunches” does not give 
the number investigated and has no pretensions 
to being scientific, it brings out some interesting 
facts. 

Wages appear never to rise above £1 a week, 
a high net average being 15 shillings, a com- 
moner average 12 shillings. The word net is 
used on account of a deduction of one-sixth in 
all establishments for the midday meal as well 
as deductions in many cases for breakage, aprons, 
laundry, etc. In most cases a small fixed wage 
is paid, the balance being made up in commis- 
sions or tips or both, says Miss Drake: 
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The length of the tea-shop day varies con- 
siderably in different establishments. With 
some of the smaller firms the number of 
hours worked during the week is eighty or 
more, while in other tea-rooms, notably 
those connected with shopping establish- 
ments or stores, the hours are not more than 
forty-five to fifty. With the big companies 
the regular hours are as a rule from fifty- 
five to sixty, and a ten hour shift tends to 
be the nominal length of the working day. 
In practice, however, this works out more 
nearly to ten and a half, eleven or even 
twelve hours, as the waitress seldom leaves 
her work within half an hour, or an hour, 
of the time when she is supposed to be free. 
A common plan is for the girls to arrive in 
the morning in two or more separate batches, 
and to depart accordingly at night. For in- 
stance, in one busy depot of a great firm, the 
girls arrive at eight a. m., nine a. m., ten a. 
m., eleven a. m., and depart at six’ p. mi), 
seven p. m., eight p. m., nine p. m., and ten 
p. m. But over and above the normal day 


there is the constant overtime, which is sel- ~ 


dom, if ever, paid for by the firm. 


The tea shop week is five and a half days, the 
half day off being taken on different days in 
different weeks. 

The London tea shop girl would appear to be 
less subject to temptation than the girls in our 
New York restaurants, though the report be- 
lieves that temptation dat no time is altogether 
absent. Three or four girls, out of every staff 
of twelve or fourteen, that is to say some 25 
per cent, are said to be taken out or otherwise 
treated by customers. ‘Says Miss Drake: 


“The taxi drive, the dinner at the restaur- 
ant, the excitement of the theatre, sweet 
flatteries and pretty things, after a long day 
in the tea-shop, the delights of the evening 
out, are almost irresistible. For many 
couples the proceeding is innocent enough. 
With the young man, the clerk or shop- 
assistant little or nothing removed from the 
class of the waitress herself, marriage is the 
not infrequent result. It is the older man, 
the married man, the so-called “gentleman” 
of another class, who is said to be responsi- 
ble for the dark places of a waitress’s career. 
Nevertheless, comparatively few girls come 
to grief altogether. The waitress is little 
known to the rescue worker. Her trade re- 
quires her to be a girl of savoir faire, and 
quick parts; and she is able as a rule to 
take care of herself. Perhaps also the vari- 
ety of her life is in some ways a safety- 
valve, which renders her less prone to the 
grosser forms of vice than were her lot cast 
in the depressing monotony of the factory, 
or in loneliness and repression as a general 
servant. Nor is a waitress exposed in the 
same way as a young shop assistant to the 
persecutions of a vicious foreman or man- 
ager. She has the inestimable privilege to 
work under the immediate supervision of 
another woman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SING SING 
Te THE EpITor: 


Fortunately, I live in New Jersey. How any 
one living in New York can read the reports on 
Sing Sing prison and sleep I cannot see. Is 
there not a State Prison Commission—a volun- 
tary, semi-official body? Sing Sing is only an 
hour from New York. Mr. Connoughton is 
polite, willing, open-minded. Where are the 
clergy, the “good people?’ And do they read 
Matthew xxv? J. D. Hoimes. 


New York. 


“UNEARNED INCREMENT’”’ 
To THE EpITorR: 


I have read with much interest the moderate 
letter of Dr. A. L. Benedict in your issue of 
April 22 relative to the increase in value of 
city real estate. It seems to me unfortunate that 
the public should have gotten into its mind the 
idea that there is a vast “unearned increment” 
connected with the ownership of real estate. The 
word “unearned” suggests that those who profit 
by it receive what does not of right belong to 
them, to the detriment of others. 

The fact is that anyone who has any money 
has the option of purchasing real estate and of 
profiting by the increase in value, if there is any. 
The hazards of the business are not materially 
different from the hazards of any other business, 
and the chances of extraordinary success are 
quite as small as they are in any other business. 

To the inexperienced, the sight of large areas 
of land lying idle through a period of years sug- 
gests the thought that selfish speculators are hold- 
ing the land out of use. As a matter of fact, 
it has not yet become available for suitable im- 
provement. Again and again we have seen own- 
ers and builders on the verge of bankruptcy from 
over-building. The reason of the overcrowding 
has been such that the building of new houses 
in the vacant areas would not have relieved it. 
An area destined to be built up with $25 apart- 
ments, if prematurely built upon, would simply 
overstock the market for that grade of apart- 
ments without helping those who could only pay 
$15 a month. 

It is surprising to those who have not figured 
it out that unoccupied land, when it is finally 
sold for building, does not represent much more 


_ in the final sale than the original cost with sav- 


ings bank interest added during the intervening 
period. And yet, at intervals the assessed value 
of the land has been marked up and those un- 
acquainted with real estate matters note the 
“wnearned increment,” conveniently forgetting 
the loss of interest on the investment and the 
taxes and assessments of many years which may 
easily represent substantially the whole of the 
increase. To them it is all unearned increment. 

There is in fact no evil which needs remedying 
and the only equitable way of changing the man- 
ner of real estate holding is to enact such laws 
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as shall have their effect spread gradually over 
a series of years, so that the public may adjust 
itself anew, without the practical confiscation of 
the profits which have been fairly earned in the 
real estate field. 


CuHarites E. MANIERRE. 
New York. 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL STRIKE 
To THE Eprror: 


In reference to letters published on pages 225 
and 226 of your issue of May 10 in regard to the 
West Virginia Coal Strike, I wish to say that 
if Mr. Shaw lived in West Virginia four years 
and still has the heart to say a word in defense 
of the Cabin Creek or Paint Creek employers 
in this present controversy with labor, it stamps 
him to my mind, at least, as being a sympathizer 
with the most heartless and brutal exploitation 
of labor to be found in America. 

Harold E. West of the Baltimore Sun has in 
his report doubtless understated things rather 
than overstated them. I am particularly inter- 
ested in this controversy because I have been 
through the territory myself. 

I have investigated every coal field in America 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and the West Vir- 
ginia camps are the only ones where I was pro- 
hibited by the company from having access to 
their men in times of peace. At Glen Jean it 
was necessary for me to have an escort of farm- 
ers to give me protection while I went into the 
segregated precincts of the coal company, and 
instead of the employes being treated like civil- 
ized white men, I found that they were treated 
like enslaved savages. 

Whether or not you care to run this in THE 
Survey, I will take occasion to make my lan- 
guage about as strong as I feel in regard to 
West Virginia. None of the constitutional 
rights are even considered so far as the miners 
are concerned, and those who speak in defense 
of the miner are compelled to take the same 
chance that Patrick Henry and Ethan Allen took 
in their day. 

The coal exploitation companies have reduced 
the miners to desperate conditions and then they 
ask us to look at the class of people they em- 
ploy. West Virginia coal lands have been sur- 
reptitiously acquired, it is reported, by those who 
claim to have been in the employ of the Standard 
Oil Company. To protect their interests they 
have completely debauched every institution in 
the state. 

The former editor of the Wheeling Register 
told me when I met him in Kansas some time 
ago that he had in his official capacity learned 
of the intention of the managers of affairs in 
West Virginia to put me out of the way for 
daring to invade the state and that how I escaped 
with my life was a conundrum to him. 

In the past the only person that could get to 
the miners to help to organize them was old 
Mother Jones, and she escaped death purely on 
account of her sex. Whatever the miners do 
now in reprisal will be simply the culmination 
of long years of tyranny. 
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Kentucky kas been called the dark and bloody 
ground. That is a mistake, that appellation be- 
longs to West Virginia since its coal mines have 
been opened to the world. ea OATIARE: 


St. Louis. 


THE BELGIAN STRIKE 
To THE EDITOR: 


Having presented the Socialist side of the 
Belgian strike by giving space to W. E. Walling, 
“a member of the radical wing of the Socialist 
Party,” you will, I suppose, in justice to your 
readers, readily accept the “other side” of the 
event. One might express his astonishment that 
a journal of constructive philanthropy, evidently 
sailing under Christian colors, should endorse’ 
the utterances of one who stands for social revo- 
lution and the antithesis of its program as indi- 
cated in excellent social survey work. 

Suffice it to point out a few main facts. The 
real object of the recent general strike in Bel- 
gium was not so much the reform of the franchise 
system as the fettering of the Catholic church 
through an overthrow of the party now in power. 
Says a Liberal sheet, the Petit Bleu “If the 
strike fails, it will mean the consecration the 
mort main or dead hand of the bishops on prop- 
erty; a fastening of religious teaching on the 
schools; and a clericalization of the magistracy 
and the army.” 

To all appearances the strike was in reality a 
fizzle. At the last election the main issues be- 
fore the country were the final settlement of the 
education question and the reform of the fran- 
chise. With an increased majority the Catholic 
Party, which has made Belgium the most pros- 
perous of countries, was returned to power. This 
angered the outvoted Socialists to such an: ex- 
tent that they determined to appeal to forces 
outside the constitution. If the workers of Bel- 
gium had been agreed in a wish to get rid of 
the government they elected a few months before, 
the general strike would certainly have given 
them the most effective weapon. But they were 
not agreed. In battalions the Christian union 
men had voted for the successful candidates. 
They had voted for educational equality and for 
the right of parents to chose what school their 
child should attend. They had settled that at the 
polls. 

In this country as well as in England, there 
is a prejudice against plural voting. Belgium 
enjoys universal manhood suffrage. But in ad- 
dition its franchise system grants additional 
votes to men with legitimate issue and some prop- 
erty and to those having a certain degree of 
education. While it may be objected that money 
and property are made qualifications, we ought 
in justice concede that men having an interest 
in the welfare of their country justly deserve 
more electoral privileges and power than does 
the tramp and loafer who has just as much to 

1Also in “justice to our readers” we shall continue to 
publish the writings of those who may or may not agree 
with the editors of THp Survny without necessarily either 
endorsing or condemning what they write. The Belgian 
strike was reviewed from two distinct angles. This com- 


munication adds a third view, certain phases of which we 
should certainly hesitate to endorse.—Hd. 
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say in this country as a man of President Wil- 
son’s abilities. Moreover, we do not give a 
minority party its just representation in Con- 
gress. If the Progressives and Republicans en- 


joyed the same rights as do the Belgian Liberals — 


and Socialists, they would control Congress. ||. 


Their combined vote greatly exceeded that of 
the Democrats. 

Nor can it be argued that the Catholic Party 
in Belgium remains in power in virtue of the 
plural system. The political divisions which cut 
Belgian society, says the London Tablet for 
April 19, are not horizontal, but vertical. “The 
Catholic party represents all classes, and all 
sorts and conditions of men, and would be no- 
where but for the disciplined and enthusiastic 
support it has received at election after election 


“from the toilers and the wage-earners, and the 


peasant owners of the fields.” 

Hence, the decision of the Belgian Socialist 
Congress, stampeded by Anseele and other radical 
leaders against the protests of Vandervelde, their 
greatest leader, to call a strike, although the 
party committee had feared to take this step, 
was merely a leap into the dark. Last year 
and again in March, 1913, the government had 
declared its willingness to consider the fran- 
chise reform problem at the proper time. Ac- 
cording to even the Associated Press reports 
that, and nothing else, is what the Belgian Social- 
ists were promised once more after the general 
strike of April. That American editors inter- 
preted this as a victory unparallelled in history, 
does not change matters and only reveals their 
lack of information and judgment when it comes 
to European events of this kind and the amazing 
extent to which they are enslaved by the Judeo- 
Masonic cable service. 

AntTHONY J. BEcK. 

Dubuque, Ia. 


“OUTSIDE ORGANIZERS” 
To THE EDIToR: 


Mr. Fitch’s recent article on the labor dis- 
turbance in Paterson quotes business and pro- 
fessional people as saying that “outside agita- 
tors” had no right to come to their town, mean- 
ing, of course, that if the silk workers had 
grievances, local leaders and committees were 


the proper persons to organize them and to treat. 


with the employers. 

A few months ago Rochester, largely a non- 
union city, awoke from its dreams to find that 
ten thousand garment workers had organized 
and gone on strike, the last straw in accumulat- 
ing dissatisfaction being the discovery that they 
were working on goods from the New York fac- 
tories where their fellow-workmen were strik- 
ing for better conditions. Ladies in parlors, 
business men on the street, professional people 
in offices, all with one accord made a great moan, 
“if it weren’t for these outside organizers of the 
A. F. of L., who come in and make the trouble, 
there would still be peace in our town.” 

A few weeks after the strike was over and 
settled advantageously for the workers, a great 
campaign was instituted in Rochester, to raise 
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$750,000, for a new Y. M. C. A. Firms which 
had just declared they could not pay better wages 
donated thousands of dollars. The campaign, 
lasting ten days, was highly dramatic. At lunch- 
eon in the ball-room of one of our largest hotels 
the workers met every noon (undisturbed by the 
police), the balcony always filled with ladies, all 
listening eagerly for the announcement of ad- 
ditional sums. About $12,000 more was raised 
than the mark set. At the end of the campaign, 
everyone smiling and congratulatory, ladies in 
parlors, business men on the street, and profes- 
sional people in offices exclaimed approvingly to 
each other, “Weren’t those organizers great! 
Without them we never could have gotten the 
money !” 

The whole undertaking had been under the di- 
rection of out-of-town leaders imported for this 
especial purpose. 

As Mr. Fitch quotes from a candid Paterson 
business man, “It makes a difference on which 
foot the shoe is.” 

FLORENCE Cross KITCHELT. 

Rochester. 


A FEMINIST THEORY ATTACKED 
To THE EpiTor: 


In your issue of May 10 there is an interesting 
letter advocating the employment of mothers as 
teachers, the wisdom of which is unquestionable. 
But toward the close of the letter a further in- 
terest develops because of the psychology re- 
vealed in one phrase the writer uses. In this 
phrase her speech betrayeth her. The few words 
to which I refer indicate certain facts about 
this lady: 1. She is still in single blessedness. 
2. She is a feminist, though not a perfect fol- 
lower of the ablest apostle of feminism. The 
words are these: “Mothers have become the par- 
asites of society.” 

Now Worcester defines a parasite as “a plant 
which grows upon the living parts of other 
plants, from the juices of which it derives its 
nutriment,” or “an animal which lives upon the 
bodies of other animals.” Biologically consider- 
ed, therefore, it would appear difficult to class 
mothers as parasites—the word would seem bet- 
ter to describe the babies, would it not? In- 
deed, mothers would seem to be the only people 
‘in the world who never could be parasites. The 
one job which cannot be let out in palace as 
well as hovel is the job which makes a woman 
{nto a mother—no one can bear our children for 
“us! ~And no woman who has borne the pain and 
perils of childbirth, no woman who has taught 
her little children at her knee, no woman who 
has seen them go out into life in their manhood 
-and their womanhood to make this earth a better 
place to live in, can in her most modest moments 
‘feel herself wholly a parasite. 

The application of the term to those women 
who do not go out of their homes to earn their 
daily bread is characteristic of the loose think- 
ing of the day, if indeed it can be called think- 
ing at all. Is the one who bears the children, 
tends the baby, gets the older ones ready for 
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school, cooks the dinner, washes the family cloth- 
ing and finally, as the old conundrum puts it, 
resembles the devil by sewing (sowing) tears 
(tares) while the husbandman sleeps, is this 
person a parasite? “Mein Gott, wat a seestem” 
there must be in the work of these spinster 
ladies if mothers can by them be considered 
parasites! Heaven grant us freedom from the 
cares of spinsterhood! 


Mrs. WILLIAM LoweLL Putnam. 
Boston. 


NEW YORK LABEL SHOP MOVES 
To tHe Epriror: 


The Label Shop, founded two years ago at 
8 West 28th street, New York city, was an an- 
swer to an almost universal question, raised by 
the stories told by the Consumers’ League, of 
underpay and sweatshop conditions in the manu- 
facturing of even the most expensive clothing. 
Speakers were asked where to buy Consumers’ 
League label underwear or Trade Union Label 
garments. It was practically impossible to find 
a store which would willingly sell label goods. 
Many attempts, more or less sporadic, were 
made to create a demand by inquiring at various 
stores for label goods. Then a show case was 
installed in the rooms of the Women’s Trade 
Union League where orders were filled. 

No really effective step could be taken, how- 
ever, without capital, and two years ago Carola 
Woerishoefer made possible the formation of a 
stock company and the opening of the tiny shop 
in West 28th Street. Members of the Con- 
sumers’ League, Women’s Trade Union League, 
collegiate alumnae and others subscribed to the 
stock and from the start the shop has had a 
not unsuccessful career. At the.end of the last 
fiscal year a small dividend was declared. 

Recently, to keep pace with the upward trend 
of business along Fifth avenue, the shop has 
moved to 14 East 37th Street. Several depart- 
ments have been added since the first small be- 
ginning. There are now, besides simple tub 
dresses, auite elaborate afternoon and evening 
gowns, all with the Trade Union Label, and a 
department of hand embroidered lingerie, bear- 
ing the French Consumers’ League Label. 
These are made in a Parisian co-operative fac- 
tory L’ Entr’ Aide, in large well-ventilated and 
well-lighted rooms. The prices of these articles 
are about the same as that of French lingerie 
in the department stores, and there is advan- 
tage in knowing that here one, does not encour- 
age underpay, unsanitary conditions, nor run the 
danger of getting disease germs with the gar- 
ment ! 

Now that it is easy to purchase label goods, it 
remains for the public to show that there exists 
a real desire to buy only where good conditions 
are guaranteed. An opportunity is thus offered 
to the shoppers of New York to show their sym- 
pathy and interest in an eminently practical and 
effective way. 

AuicE P. GANNETT. 

New York. 
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BOYS TO EARN WAY AROUND WORLD 


Karly in May a company of boys sailed from 
Boston on the Arabic bound around the world. 
They will represent the picked all-round boys of 
a dozen American cities, every lad a musician, 
an athlete and a gentleman. They are planning 
to earn their own way by band concerts, athletic 
entertainments and dramatic portrayals of 
American boy life. 

Major Sidney S. Peixotto is in charge of the 
expedition, and his Columbia Park Boys Club 
of San Francisco has furnished the nucleus of 
the tour. The average age of the boys is six- 
teen years. They will be gone for a year, travel- 
ing by way of England, France, Italy, Australia, 
China and Japan. The purposes of the trip are 
to afford the boys an opportunity for practical 
education, to demonstrate the possibilities of 
training in artistic lines for the average boy and 
to exhibit what American boyhood can be and 
do. In former years Major Peixotto has con- 
ducted elaborate tramping tours for his boys 
through California and a nine months’ trip 
through Australia. But the venturesomeness of 
this present extended tour surpasses anything 
hitherto attempted by boys’ clubs. 


“A LIVING MUSEUM” FOR.CHILDREN 


A suggestion of the human service our goy- 
ernment may render was put forth by Julia C. 
Lathrop, chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
at a meeting of the Monday Evening Club in 
Washington recently. Her idea is that we should 
establish a “children’s Smithsonian museum— 
some living museum,” she explained, “some pal- 
ace for the youth of our land, in which should 
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be installed, not only in historical array the story 
of the life of the various types of children in 
the world, the Indian and the Eskimo, but where 
there should be set forth the best knowledge of 
the world about the care of children 

about recreation for children, about employment 
for children.” 


EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


At the Conference on the Education of the 
Immigrant, called by the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants in New York May 16- 
17, domestic education proved to be a subject 
which brought together an interested audience. 
The fundamental idea was said to be to 
teach women how to make the most of their 
own resources. The attitude of the famil- 
ies visited by the domestic educator, it appeared, 
varies from that of the home in Buffalo where 
she is welcome because “she knows how to 
manage fits,” to that of the one in New York 
where a mother not used to a definite plan wrote 
at the bottom of her budget “If I thought of 
everything, my health wouldn’t stand it.” 


MINNEAPOLIS TO FLAG CONFERENCE SPECIAL 
The Social Service Club of Minneapolis ex- 


tends an invitation to eastern pilgrims on their: 


way to the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in Seattle to tarry a while in 
Minneapolis. It is announced that: 


“A committee on entertainment has been ap- 
pointed. This committee promises to have suf- 
ficient automobiles to give the whole train-a ride, 
including the firemen and engineer. We will 


give you a glimpse of our beautiful. boulevards 
and lakes, a reception at one of our finest coun- 
try clubs, Minnikada, and an opportunity to take 
a dip at the finest inland bathing beach in the 
world, Lake Calhoun.” 


TO REPRESENT AMERICAN BOY LIFE ON A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 
Columbia Park Boys’ Band, Major S. 8. Peixotto, leader, San Francisco, the nucleus of the boy travelers. 
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OLD AGE PENSION BILL IN CONGRESS 


An old-age pension bill has been introduced 
into the House by Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania as one of the program of measures 
proposed by the Progressive Party. The bill 
provides for pensioning persons above the age 
of sixty-five whose income for the twelve months 
preceding application for a pension shall not 
have exceeded an average of $6 a week. The 
amount of the proposed pension varies from one 
dollar to four dollars a week. 


PROBATION CONFERENCE AT BUFFALO 


Instead of meeting as usual with the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, the Na- 
tional Probation Association this year will hold 
its annual conference at Buffalo, August 26-28, 
with the International Congress on School Hy- 
giene. 

A special symposium on probation and juven- 
ile court work will also be held in Seattle during 
the week of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties, which meets there July 5-12. The sympos- 
ium will be presided over by Dr. Lilburn Merrill, 
director of diagnosis in the Seattle Juvenile 
Court. 

Those attending the Buffalo and Seattle meet- 
ings can avail themselves of the reduced railroad 
rates granted to the Congress on School Hygiene 
and the National Conference of Charities re- 
spectively. 


INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXPOSITION 


Information comes from Consul General 
James A. Smith, Genoa, Italy, that pamphlets 
in English relating to the International Hy- 
giene and Marine Exposition to be held in Genoa 
in March, 1914, and containing rules and regula- 
tions for exhibitors as well as programs of the 
exhibits, have been placed on file with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.,, 
where they may be obtained on application. 


PROBATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Evidence of the increased use of probation in 
Massachusetts is contained in the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Commission on Probation of 
that state. The number of persons placed on 
parole in 1912 was 17,538 or 1,651 more than in 
1911. Probation officers last year collected $136,- 
511.85 which exceeds the figure for the preceed- 
ing twelve months by over $50,000. Of this in- 
crease $36,247.77 was in non-support cases. The 
total sum collected in the seventy-one courts ex- 
ceeds the cost of the probation system by more 
than $20,000. 

It would seem, however, that there is a lack of 
standardization in the issuance of probation 
orders. The number of cases put on probation 
in different courts varies in nine municipal courts 
from 3.6 per cent of the total cases tried to 20.9 
per cent; in the thirteen police courts from 3.9 
per cent to 36.4 per cent; and in the forty-seven 
District Courts from 1.9 per cent to 32.5 per 
cent. 
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“‘DON’TS” FOR ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


A page not often found in the report of an 
associated charities appears in a recent account 
of five years’ work of the Portland, Ore., society, 
Hes the title What We are Not Organized to 

0: 


Keep families supplied with groceries, clothing, 
and rent indefinitely. 


Look for jobs for able-bodied men and women 
when they are able to do so for themselves. 


Collect wages for people who do not perform 
their work properly. 


; pupply tools to shiftless men who sell or pawn 
em, 


Pay room rent and furnish provisions and cloth- 
ing for women who will not do the only kind of 
work they are able to do. 


Provide support for children whose parents want 
to ‘shift their responsibilities. 


Take children away from parents whose only 
fault is their poverty. 


Send people to other cities without knowing 
that they will be cared for when they get there— 
for this is not fair to the other city or kind 
to the person sent. 


Cultivate the spirit or practice of mendicancy. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ TRIP TO JAPAN 


A trip to Japan, planned to start just after the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
in Seattle, is being arranged by Rev. Sydney 
Strong of Seattle, and his daughter, Anna Louise 
Strong. The party will leave Seattle July 15 
on the Japan Mail Steamship Company’s Steamer 
Tamba Maru and return on the Shidzuaka 
Maru. They expect to arrive in Seattle on Sep- 
tember 11 having four weeks in Japan. 

Any who desire to remain longer in Japan or 
to proceed to China or Korea will be able to 
make suitable arrangements. Details concern- 
ing the trip can be had from either Dr. Strong 
or Miss Strong at 508 Garfield Street, Seattle. 


WAIST MAKERS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


While the white goods manufacturers are al- 
ready experimenting, in co-operation with the 
New York Department of Education, with 
plans for establishing continuation classes for 
their foreign-born and often foreign-speaking 
workers, the Waist and Dress Manufacturers’ 
Association is endeavoring to build upon the ex- 
perience of other trades and other lands. With 
this object in view George M. Price, director of 
their joint sanitary board is this summer making 
a study of the continuation schools of Holland 
and France, and Samuel Floersheim, secretary 
of the association, is studying the schools of 
Munich. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR PROBATION OFFICERS 


The New York State Probation Commission 
has supplied probation officers in the state with 
a complete set of books for keeping account of 
instalment fines, restitution and family support 
collected from persons on probation. The amount 
collected in these forms during the past year 
probably exceeded $80,000. Inquiries by the com- 
mission have shown the need of better methods 
of book-keeping and of a state-wide system. The 
system prepared by the commission includes a 
parallel columned cash-book, loose leaf ledgers, 
and official receipt blanks. 
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THE LETTER FROM A SURVEY ASSOCIATE 
(See Front Cover) 

We have done a very un-magazine-like thing 
in publishing such a letter on our front cover; 
but then, THE SURVEY is not like other maga- 
zines. It is a co-operative venture and, without 
vigorous co-operation, cannot live. Here came 
a letter which gives us new courage to face the 
three summer months that lie between now and 
the end of our first fiscal year. 

A good deal hangs on the outcome of those 
three months—on just such backing as this As- 
sociate proposes. 

For if this experimental, probationary, first 
year pans out—then THE SURVEY will carry 
conviction as a co-operative piece of journalism, 
—educational and national. 2 

Viewed as a membership organization, how far 
is it becoming truly national, now that it is on a 
self-dependent footing? The roster below 
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homa and Oregon. One has come in from Nang- 
king, China. 

Fill out the blank in a way that will help us 
to round out our first year without overhanging 
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Cox, Mrs. James S., Philadelphia 
Crocker, W. T, New York 

Dabney, Miss Ellen, Boston 

Davenport, Mrs. John, Bath, N. Y. 

De Silver, Albert. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dickson, William B., New York 
Douglas, James, New York 

Harle, Mrs. H. P., Montclair, N. J. 

Ely, Miss Augusta C., Waltham, Mass. 
Gannett, W. C. & M. T. L., Rochester, N. Y 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W., Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
Hassinger, L. C., Konnarock, Va. | 
Hill, William Preston, St. Louis 

Kimball, Miss Hannah S., West Newton, Mass. 
Kissel, Mrs. G. H., New York 

Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte, Boston 
Lawrence, W. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lloyd, Mrs. J. P., Jr., E. Orange, N. J. 
MacArthur, John R., New_York 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus Hall, Chicago 
McCrea, Nelson G., New York 

Mitchell, Wesley C., New York 

Moore, Mrs. Philip N., St. Louis 

Moot, Adelbert, Buffalo 

Musgrove, W. J., Rialto, Cal. 

Page, D. L., Lowell, Mass. 

Piper, Miss EH B., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J., Philadelphia 
Rich, William T., Newton, Mass. 
Robbins, H. M., Hopkins, Minn. 

Rotch, Mrs. W. J., New Bedford, Mass. 
Samuel, Ralph B., New York 

Sears, Miss Annie L., Boston 

Sicher, Dudley D., New_York 

Strauss, Mrs. Albert, New York 
Streeter, Mrs. L. C., Concord, N. H. 
Sullivan, Miss M. Louise, New York 
Swift, Mrs. G. F., Chicago, Ill. 

Swope, Gerard, New York City 

Trimble, Mrs. James M., New York 
Underwood, Miss Abby H., New York 
Watson, Frank D., New York 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y., Stamford, Conn. 
Weeks, Rufus W., New York 

Whitin, Frederick H., New York 

Young, B. L., Auburndale, Mass. 


[Acknowledgment of larger contributions 
will be made in July.) 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
(a) I enclose $10 as a co-operating subscription to the Survey 


new co-operating subscribers at $10. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


